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The Place Where Flowers are Made, 


BY BLANCHE, 





Far away in the isle of a southern sea, 

Where the wavelets play like childhood free; 
Where the skies are bending in laughter o’er 
The waving green of that.happy shore ; 


Where the finest things in the world that be 
Are flitting and swinging from spray to vee ; 
And music chiming, like silver bells, 

In the dew-drop arch, of gladness tells ; 


The re rises a palace, with glittering dome, 
And this brigit place is the fairies’ home ; 
And there in my dreams one night I flew— 
Ob! a brighter dreain I never knew. 


Aye, fairer than flush of the morning sky, 
When sun-rays are lingering In beauty nigh, 
Was the pearly hall of that blessed place, 
And the gleam 1 caught of each happy face. 
They were weaving flowers, in love and song, 
Fora weary world, a world of wrong ; 

Each sat at her loom, while a bent sunbeam, 
For her shuttle, flew like a lightning gleam. 


One wove the azure with yellow gold, 
Round the violet’s eye the robe to fold ; 
Then hung it with leaves of velvet green, 
A drapery fit for a flower I ween. 


One caught the fleece of a cloud of snow 
And spun its threads with the sunset glow ; 
Then roses were born, the brigit, ihe faint, 
The blush, the pnre, without a taint. 


One gathered the chains from the moon that fell, 
And the silver star-beams they loved so well ; 

Then bevies of blossoms, In radiant white, 

Sprang from the loom with love and light. - 


One stole the web of shadow-lace, 

Where the moon had hidden her smiling face, 
While her witching glance was peering through, 
As you’ve sometimes known a coquetie to du. 


Of this a saddened flower they made, 

And i: fell from the loom a pale night shade ; 

With a thought for the gloomy, a thought for the gay, 
Stamped on its leaves by a weeping fay. 


One gent the veil the angels hold, 

And a thread of “purple and gold,” 
To weave with a skein of tangled tight, 
And that flower-woof was passing bright. 


‘One linked the dew from the fountain’s lip 
Witht shade where willows uip, 
And tribes of flowers that-love the spray 
Were born at the touch of the bright-eyed fay. 
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But flowers must fade, and so must dreams, 
And mine had fled with the pale moon beams ; 
Yet the memory o’er my heart is laid, 
<Ofthe fairy palace where flawers are made. 


To a Mother 
SMILING ON HER SLEEPING INFANT. 
Enthusiast fond, whom hope beguiles, 
What visions dost thou see? 
Thou gazest on the babe with smiles, 
Thinking what he will be. 


Gaze on and smile—in after years 
When time has.changed the scene, 
Thou’lt gaze upon the man with tears, 

Thinking what he has beep. 


Epitaph on the Monument erected to Orlan- 
do de Lasso, 


Etant enfant, j'ai chante le dessus, 

Adolescent, j'ai fait le contre taille, 

Mais mentenant je suis mis au bassns, 

Prie, passant, que Vesprit sont la sus. 
TRANSLATION. 

A child, I sang the treble part, 

A youth, the counter claimed my art, 

A man, the tenor was my place, 

But now I’m station’d in tha bass, 

Kind passenger, if Christ you love 

Pray, that my soul may chant above. 


ss HMiscellaneous. 








The Poor Printer, 


AND THE EXCLUSIVE. 


BY Cc. W. B. 





‘Is it possible, that you, Harriet, have assumed 
the responsibility of pledging your lieart and hand to 
a poor shiftless printer, without soliciting my advice,” 
observed an aristocrati¢ old lady, (who had suddenly 
risen from poverty to affluence) to an amiable and 
beautiful creature, just budding into womanhood, who 
was far distant from the home of her childhood and 
under the guardianship of an arbitrary old aunt who 
valued persons according to their possessions, and not 
according to their moral and intellectual worth. 

‘““When I first became acquainted with William 
Malcolm, who was ivtroduced to me by a relative in 
whom I have unwavering confidence, I sought and 
obtained the advice of my mother, who happened to 
be in this neighborhood at the time. She made par- 
ticular inquiries respecting my friend, and when she 
discovered that he was an honorable gentleman, no 
objections were presented against associating occasion- 
ally with him. Our friendship became affectionate in 
regard foreach other. We have been efigaged sever- 
al months and now the wedding day is appointed.” 

“A gentleman, a journey ms printer. What a re- 
fined taste you possess to ma®ry umechanic! Do you 
design to annoy and disgrace your connexions by mar- 
rying a poor young man who picks up type for a liv- 
ing? Whata goose of a girl thus to throw yourself 
away,’ said the old woman. 

“I do not call every upstart who can wear a mous- 
tache, drive a tandem, swear in latin, and swallow 
wine by the bottle, and spend a#fortune in half the 
time his father accumulated it,a gentleman. William 
is sober, steady and industrious, and he is beloved and 
respected by all who are acquainted with him,” re- 
marked Harriet Lee, for that was the young lady's 
name. 

“It makes me think of throwing pearls before | 
swine,” continued the haughty old aunt. ‘You are 
rather pretty and your attainments are superior to the 
accomplishments of most girls of your age. ow can 


you for one moment indu in the idea of connecting 
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yourself for life with such-an illiterate and vulgar fel- 
low.” 

‘William is neither vulgar nor illiterate. He isa 
welcome guest in many of the best circles of society, 
and although self-taught, he is quite familiar with the 
classics. 1 read several effusions from his pen with 
intense interest long Lefore 1 became acquainted with 
him.”’ 

‘““I{ you will endeavor to forget him and encourage 
the attentions of Dr. Bond or Captain Rogers, or Squire 
Ledger, I will make you a present of a splendid set 
of jewelry and a fashionable dress, and if you should 
be so fortunate as to win the affections of either of 
these gentlemen, you shall have a good setting out 
when you are married, and 1 willsee that your dear 
uncle shall not forget you in his will. What do you 
say?” inquired the loquacious adviser 

“I am aware that the persons you speak of are po- 
lite, bnt they are too fond of wine to suit me. {f have 
positively determined never to marry a man who di- 
vides his love between ‘himself and his cup, for wealth, 
learning, talent and genius, too often are sacrificed on 
the altar ofintemperance when men pay their addressee 
to the hottle-”’ 

“I declare you are quite a temperance lecturer. I 
suppose the gentleman of the bl»ck artis a long-faced, 
straight-luced cold water man,” said the old lady with 
a contemptuous sneer. 

“I am surprised,” said the intrepid girl, blashing to 
the temples. J am surprised and grieved to bear you 
speak so scofingly of persons who have promised to 
be sober, and have to work fora living. You know 
that Pa is a mechanic and a capital one he is too, and 
you know that uncle is a sash maker. I have ‘heard 
him say that youin your younger days, used to pound 
putty and prime sash when he cauld not afford to hire 
help. Since you have married a mechanic, why do 
you object to my connecting myself to a working 
man ?” 

“You impertinent huzzy ; how dare you speak to 
me in that way in my own house. ‘Your father is an 
extensive land owner, and your unge is president.of 
the best bank in the city.” 

“ Aunt, I did not intend to insu u or injure the 
feelings of my uncle. You know he shaved wood 
before he commenced shaving notes, and that desert- 
ed, delapidated old building was both work shop and 
dwelling. And I have heard you speak of the palmy 
period of your days being spent in that house.” 

“‘ Harriet leave my house this moment, and never 
darken my door again, at your peril.” 

Let us leap as with a bound ‘over the period of a 
dozen years. In yonder old house situated m the sub- 
urls of the city of M » may be seen occasionally 
the wreck of a miserable man. His eyes are gorged 
with blood, his face is begrimmed with fiery pimples. 
He is afflicted with a thirst water cannot extinguish. 
His credit and character are gone. Heis a wretched 
drunkard. His pale-faced, broken-hearted wife sup- 
ports the amiable and accogplished physician who 
might have crushed the hope®or M»-riet Lee, had she 
followed the advice of hey vd end jgnorant aunt. 
Now look through ‘he tele ‘ fruey, down, down 
through the bive nder coralcave, wrap- 
ped in a shroud of » re the remains of the 
proud and generous ¢ i + was intoxica- 
ted he struck the m gi #-spike. The 
mate retaliated; a bait!™\, slow cx which the unfor- 
tunate but once promiam'y »oogg man was killed. 
His widaw and child ere icf panmiless. Goto yonder 
grave-yard. Atone en! of a small mound of earth on 
a plain stone is a name. Harriet Lee might have had 
poor L He was once a princely merchant, but 
his dissipated habits caused him to neglect his busi- 
ness. He failed, and then he fled to the how! for re- 
“on and he died ina fit of delirium tremens in the alme 

use. 
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"Twas on a bright and beautiful day in the month | 
of May, that one of the splendid steamers that ply be- 
tween New York and Albany, was crowded with 
beauty and fashion. The delighted passengers were 

azing with astonishment and «admiration at the sub- 
Tess scenery which nature had spread with a lavish 
hand on both sides of the Hudson—when their atten- 
tion was arrested by the unexpected but welcome 
sound of the dinner bel!. A rush was made at the 
table which was loaded with the delicacies of the sea- 
son. Atthe head of the table sata man somewhat 
advanced in life. The hand of time had scattered the 
snow of age over lus hair and seamed his brow with 
wrinkles. The nextseat to him was occupied by his 
companion, a fine old lady sparkling with the gewgaws 
of fashionable folly. A clergyman present invoked a 
blessing on the good things the hand of Providence | 
had spread before the travellers. Just as the waiters 
were commencing their labors, the captain entered the 
cabin accompanied by a lady and gentleman of high | 
standing in society and politely requested the old | 





iam Malcolm, Senator from the State of , and 
his lady to occupy the head of the table. So the mor- 
tified Exclusives after exchanging significant glances 
gave up their seat to the talented Printer and Harriet, 
his accomplished and amiable companion. 








From a London writer, 


INTERESTING NOTICE OF 


Topography of Ireland, 


THE 





In every aspect in which Ireland can be regarded, | 
it demands the enlightened contemplation of the in- | 
With a surface | 


habitants of the United Kingdom, 
less undulating than Scotland, or even the greater 
part of England, it is still in some parts greatly diver- 
sified, and even where it is flat, distant hills or moun- 
tains generally bound the prospect and delight the eye. 
Some of these eminences stretch out into a long range, 
others form only short chains, or are parcelled into 
groups. 
celebrated for glens of surpassing beauty ; and though 
some of these elevations, towering aloft to the altitude 
of three thousand feet, are rugged and precipitous, the 
greater number are smooth and rounded, admitting of 
the cultivation of their sides to a considerable height, 
and sometimes to their very summits, 

‘“*A well-watered land” has always presented to 
the mind a delightful object, and Ireland boasts of an 
unusual number of rivers and lakes. The Shannon, 
the largest and most important of its rivers, is scarcely 
inferior, if it be so at all, to any in the United Kingdom. 
in nearly insulating an extensive province, in the di- 
rection of its course, in the length of its navigation, 
and in the magnitude of its estuary, it bears a striking 
resemblance to the Severn. Jt surpasses it, however, 
as it does the Trent, and even the Thames, in the dis- 
tance to which it has been rendered navigable, as, out 
of its entire course, extending no less than 220 miles, 


there are only six or seven in which vessels ot various | 
kinds'may not pass over its waters. Next,in importance | 


tothis isthe Barrow. The Suir is also most valuable 
ina commercial point of view, and many others might 
be mentioned as conveying through the regions they 
traverse no inconsiderable benefits. 

The loughs, or lakes of Ireland, though yielding to 
those of the sister isle in picturesque beauty, are more 
remarkable for their number and extent than those of 
either Englan Scotland. The term lough is also 
often applied ms of the sea, nearly enclosed on all 
sides by the lar, and frequently forming commodious 
harbors. ‘The Irish coast, moreover, particularly on 
the west and south-west, is deeply indented with bays, 
gulphs, and arms of the ocean, affording many noble 
havens—of which the Cove of Cork is of special ex- 
cellence. 

The climate of Ireland is more temperate and equa- 
ble than that of other parts of Europe of the same lat- 
itude. Its chief drawback is an excess of humidity. 
Moore has said :— 

Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eyes, 

Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies ; 
for the skies of Ireland are ever radiant with a dazzling 
brightness, or pouring out moisture from her clouds, 
which assume forms beautiful, grotesque, and pictur- 


esque, and strike the beholder with a startling dis- | 
It isa comf¥on saying, that the very dryest | 


tinctness. 
summers never hurt tl 
the high afid dry gro 
eountry in general rec 
tage. The recurrenc 
as in other countries, 









Jand, for, though the corn on 
ds may be injured, yet the 
s alasge amount of advan- 

i is to be traced, not, 
erate heat and drought, 
but to a superabunday moisture. It was well 
known to the ancients» is now to the intelligent 
observer, that Ireland is Maturally much better suited 
for grazing than ploughing ; as is evident from the 
statements of Giraldus Cambrensis and Pomponius 
Mela. With the deduction of the bogs and mountains, 
Ireland is unsurpassed in Europe in respect to soil ; 
and as agrazing country itis probably superior to any 
other. Of late, the climate has been better, from ex- 


tended cultivation, and the cutting down of woods, 
and doubtless improvement to a much greater extent 
might be effected. 


The range of the Wicklow mountains, is | 


A deficiency of wood and coal is in part compensa- 
ted by the bogs, which cover nearly a seventh of the 
entire surface, and yield an almost inexhaustable sup- 
ply of peat, at but little more expense than that of 
digging. Where, as in not a few localities, they have 
been wholly cut out, and other bogs are not easily ac- 
cessible, the inhabitants have sustained great privation 
from a want of fuel. It has been said by one of our 

vets j— 
4 God made the country, and man made the town ; 
and we have thus hastily sketched some of the most 
important topographical features of Ireland. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
This magnificent establishment, situated near the 
end of Great Russell Street, London, forms the rich- 
est exhibition cf the kind in the world. Itis ana- 


| tional institution, and under the immediate control of 
| Parliament, occupying a most spacious and elegant 


building. T’he exhibition rovms, saloons, halls, etc., 
number more than thirty, including the Long Gallery, 


sash-maker and his wife to allow the honorable Will- | 8° called, one of the finest rooms for the purpose ever 


witnessed ; being three hundred and sixty feet in 
length, and mainly devoted to the collection of mine- 
rals. These apartments are various'y appropriated ; 
thus, one to fishes and corals. The list for this room 
shows four thouaand seven hundred different speci- 
meas of the finy tribe. Another apartment contains 
two thousand five hundred varieties of birds, and each 
room is filled on a like scale with seals, vases, ani- 
mals, statues, ancient libraries, reptiles, shells, Greek 
and Roman antiquities, and every imaginable curios- 
ity. 
There is no better or more worthy sight for the 
stranger to visit in all London, and those who have 
time to devote to it, would do well to go three or four 
times to the British Museum. The main library of 
the institution forms a literary treat, even to look up- 
on. Itcomprises between two and three hundred 
thousand volumes of rare and valuable works, besides 
twenty-four thousand manuscript works. ‘The private 
letter, with which a friend has kindly favored us, and 
from which we glean these facts, states that the Brit- 
ish Museum is annually visited by three hundred 
thousand persons, from which an income is afforded to 
the institution of nearly one hundred thousand dollars 
perannum. Such an establishment is an honor to 
any country, and the one in question has been got up 
at an enormous expense, nor does the income from the 
exhibition support it.— Opera Glass. 





Interesting Facts. 

A hand used for horses is four inches. 

Ezekiel’s reed was 10 feet 11 I-2 inches long. 

A Sabbath day’s journey was about two-thirds of a mile. 

There are 2500 known species of fishes. 

The bones of birds are hollow, and fillled with air instead 
of marrow. 

A single house fly porduces in one season 20,080,320. 

The flea jumps 200 times his own length, equal to a quarter 
of a mile for a man. 

The black ostrich stands seven feet high. 
| Jn the human body there are two hundred and forty bones. 

There is iron enough in the blood of forty-two men to make 
fifty horse shoes, each weighing half a pound. 
; Aman istallerin the morning by half an inch than heis at 
night. 
| Water is the only universal medicine: by it all diseases may 
be alleviated or cured. 

About the age of thirty-six, it is said, the lean man becomes 
fatter and the fat man becomes leaner. 
| The atoms composing a man are believed to be changed 


| 


| every forty days, and the bones in a few months. 





| 


| 





| Itis the temper which creates the bliss of home, or 
disturbs its comforts. It is not in the collission of in- 
| tellect that domestic peace loves tonestle. Her home 
| is in the forbearing nature—in the yielding heart—in 
the calm pleasure of a mild disposition, anxious to give 
and receive happiness. 








A late English paper says, that the first edition of 
| the whole Bible ever printed in Scotland, was printed 
| by collections of parishes, ordered by the Church. It 
| was dedicated to the king in 1579 ; and it was requir- 
ed by Act of Parliament, under a penalty of £10, that 
| every family should havea Bible anda Psalm-book, 
| and searchers were appointed to see that the act was 
| carried into effect. » 





| : Instrumental and Vocal, 


A Letter to a Young Piano Forte Player. 
ConTINvED. 

My Dear Eviza ie 

Having told you how you must not touch the instru- 
ment, [ will try and describe the touch necessary for 
two or three kinds of playing, each equally good in 
their way, and which must be attained by separate 
practice. The two styles of playing most commonly 
required in good pieces are, the distinct, round, brill- 
iant style, and the legato style. The first of these is 
obtained by holding the hands gently arched in the 
position | have before described, the fingers very dis- 
tinctly separate from each other, and the tips of them 
touching the keys as much as possible without making 





the nails audible ; each finger shouid move quite inde- 

pendently of the rest, as though they were all hung up- 

on separate wires, and be not merely taken off, but 
slightly lified up from every note the instant the fol- 

lowing note is ready to sound. You should practice the 
scalesjin this way till every note of them seems to tell 
separately, roundly,and distinctly upon the ear. Some- 
times you may begin with the light touch of a fairy, 
and tell out each note in the same distinct manner a 
little and a little louder, till it ends in fortissimo ; at 
others begin loud and run through every gradation un- 
til you end in pianissimo, without departing from the 
characteristic touch which makes every note ring off 
in a full, round, independent tone: or again, you may 
commence softly, continue to increase in energy until 
you reach the middle of the passage, and then let your 
notes sink back again to gradual silence. This kind 
of touch is remarkable for the brilliancy which it sheds 
over powerful, energetic passages, and the extreme 
delicacy of which it is susceptible in those of a higher 
description. The legato style imparts more of power 
and pathos; and is produced by holding the fingers 
more compactly together, pressing them down on the 
instrument, from which they must never be lifted more 
than is absolutely necessary to let each key rise into 
its place after pressure ; the fingers seeming as though 
all strung upon one wire, and one is not to be taken up 
until the other is fairly set down, ro that the notes in- 
stead of telling separately upon the ear, seem to flow 
one into another, each note being dependent on, and 
mingled with the one next to it; yet not so much so 
as to render it confused or indistinct, Legato passa- 
ges are seldom well played ; not only the touch adap- 
ted to them is difficult to acquire, but great tact is re- 
quisite in the fingering, and they are still more out of 
the reach of a common player than those of a former 
description. The scales are excellent practice in’this 
way. You should play them with the same variety /of 
tone, the same gradual transition from lond to soft, 
and from soft to loud asin the distinct touch. This 
styleadmits of the most expressive playing, for it is 
requisite even in the softest passages to exert a con- 
siderable degree of pressure, the muscles of the wrist 
are kept slightly tightened, (not stiffened,’ and pos- 
sess an extraordinary power over the different degrees 
ofsound. The continned flow of a stream along the 
smooth sand and its distinct trickling over pieces of 
rock and stone, may afford an illustration of the differ- 
ence between these two kinds of touch, each of which 
is susceptible of exquisite beauty in the hands of a 
skillful performer. Those little turns which consist 
of from four to six notes require a particularly brilliant 
and delicate touch. ‘The hand should be a little more 
inclined towards the opposite hand than in common 
playing, the first note struck off with spirit and decis- 
ion, the others more softly, but in tones as lightand 
distinct as if warbled out of the throat of abird; the 
Robin, for instance, which executes those Jittle turns 
with plaintive grace and delicacy; or the Goldfinch, 
which strikes them off with amusing vivacity. Long- 
er cadences are generally marked legato; but when 
they are rot, their brilliancy is sometimes greatly in- 
creased by ringing them out in this very distinct man- 
ner, with every possible gradation of tone. The shake, 
or trill, requires to be articulated with the same re- 
markable distinctness. Few persons can execute a 
really brilliant shake. The preparatory note should 
be touched in a peculiarly decided tone; after which, 
the great difficulty is to play the upper and lower note 
in exactly the same time, and to cause them to emit 
the same quantity of sound. ‘This is by no means ea- 
sy; most people touch the lower note a little harder 
and dwell upon it a little longer than the upper note. 

You can duly guard against this fault by practicing 
rather slowly till you are quite certain you fetch the 

same quantity of tone out of each key and divide them 

in equal time.’ The shake should be practiced with 

different fingers and with every variety of expression, 
particularly the swell, thus —y. You cannot be too 
careful to lift up each finger as you set the other down ; 

the brilliancy and delicacy of the shake are entirely 
destroyed if the two notes vibrate confusedly on the 
ear. Nothing appears easier than to execute an appo- 
giatura, or grace-note, neatly; and yet nothing more 

decidedly marks the difference between a good and 

bad performer. In this, as well as in the shake, if the 
two notes are permitted to sound together, the light 

and spirited effect of the thing is quite done away with, 
In short, in all these ornamental notes er passages, 

you should aim at a characteristic distinctness “a 

delicacy of touch: and let me observe here, to pre- 

vent mistake, that when I use the words spirited and 

decided, I am very far from meaning to signify leud- 

ness or violence. One thing more ere I leave this 

part of the subject. Though these little graces and 

embelishments require such uncommon tact and 

skillfulness that only very good performers can give 

them their entire effect, yet there are many Common- 

place performers who will be perpetually introdueing 

them into all sorts ef music, thus giving to every piece 

they play an air of vulgar finery. I hope you will 

avoid this way of spoiling a good composition by your 
own trumpery embelishments, and that you will ac- 

custom yourself to play every thing in the most sim- 





ple and correct taste. Besides the distinct and legato 
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styles, there is the staccato, which is marked by a lit- 
tle upright stroke over the note ; and the rule in pay 
ing it is to keep the note down only a quarter of the 
time which is its real value An extremely light 
touch is usually requisite to render it effective., Where 
a dot is placed over a note instead of a stroke it is of- 
ten called marcato, and should be kept down only 
half its proper time. A very bold decided touch is 
best adapted to this style. Ifthe dotted note is like- 
wise slurred, this indicates that each of them is to be 
dwelt upon three-fourths of its proper time or merely 
that the passage is to be invested with a tone of par- 
ticular firmness and distinctness. Indeed these rules 
as to thetime of keeping down the notes, though ver{ 
useful to distinguish the different degrees of staccato, 
can scarcely be rigidly adhered to in praetice. Most 
young players are apt to adopt a staccato style, partic- 
ularly in playing chords. Too much of this will give 
anair of great poverty to your performance. The qual- 
ity of tone in chords should be firm, rich, and full; 
which can never be if they are not dwelt upon suffi- 
ciently. To be Continued. 


Vocal Execution. 


Expression. In the first number ofthe preseut vol- 
ume we spoke of the variations from the strict time of 
a movement,as under certain favorable circumstances, 
highly conducive to musical expression. This thing 
of course requires skilful management; and is in its 
results very different from what is called bad time, in 
performances. Perhaps there are as yet, but few ex- 
amples in the American churches where such varia- 
tions have been wholly successful ; and in many cases, 
even in connection with some measure of professional 
talent, they have been sufficiently disastrous in their 
influeuce to deter most from following sv dangerous a 
precedent. Still, there is great powerin these varia- 
tions under skilful management; and we are unwil- 
ilng therefore, to pass them over without a full dis- 
cussion. 

But whether the time be thus varied or not; there 





is much in the general character of 2 movement that | 


needs to be taken into consideration; and thisis prop- 
erly, the next objectewhich claims our attention. 
Subjects that are contemplative or pathetic, require 
for the most part a slow movement. Words that are 
deeply solemn, will admit of no other thana slow 
enunciation. But subjects of a narrative, descriptive, 
joyous, or spirited character, demand a movement of 
au corresponding nature. Tumultuous emotions, re- 
quire, also,some rapidity of enunciation. ‘The slow, 
protracted tones of the church bell, are appropriate 
only to funeral occasions ; the ordinary ringing tones 
call together a placid or joyous assembly ; while tones 
which are hurried and loud readily excite an alarm. 
Whether this is so from instinct or habit, itis equally 
important tothe musician. The fact is all he needs 
to know, in order to avail himself of the principle. 
Doubtless there is something very natural in these va- 
rieties of movement, for we see them everywhere in 
gesticulations, in speech and in song. Slow, gentle 


motions are appropriate to feelings of solemnity,while | 


vehement tones are very indicative of tumultuous ex- 


citement. The same is true as to the opposites of 


sorrow and joy, and their various kindred emotions, 
{n military movements, there is the slow, grand march, 
remarkable for its dignity and stateliness, the ordinary 
march designed for common purposes when troops are 
in motion, the dead march, for the slow movements 
at a funeral, and the quick siep, appropriate only to 
rapid movements. Between these strains and the or- 
dinary ones for the church, there is, however, a still 
wider difference. What troops would ever march at 
the tunes of Old Hundred and Luther's Hymn, even 
ata funeral! Yet the same persons receive decided 
impressions of solemnity from them, at a church, and 
their slowness is there quite in character. On the 
other hand, the pious soldier would never wish to hear 
a solemn hymn sung in a quick step or a grand mareh; 
yet when the hymn is very joyous or bold in its cbar- 
acter, he would be gratified with corresponding chan- 
ges of rhythm. The dead march here, aside from its 
associations of sadness, would be about such a movement 
as would please him. Other persons, fond of military 
music might be equally interested with such an adap- 
tation, especially in places where there is but little cyl- 
tivation of taste. 

It is also worthy of inquiry, whether the active, en- 
terprising, habits of our countrymen, do not demand 
music of a more rhythmical character, even for devo- 
tional purposes, than that which is most prevalent in 
foreign countries. For some reasons perhaps not very 
well undestood, there 1s at present, a general disposi- 
tion to quicken the musical movements of our choirs 
and worshipping assemblies. 

This fact is too obvious to escape the notice of the 
most unobserving. Recourse is often had even to the 
dances, jigs, ballads, glees, and catches of the secular 
school. Tes, the very cast-aways, we had al most said 
the offals, of secular music, have been drafted exclu- 
sively into the service of thc church. In more favor- 
ed instances of cultivation, we observe astyle of man- 
agement scarcely lesa disastrous in its consequences. 
Acompiler, or perhaps some would-be composer,drink, 


. deep into the spirit of secular music, and then issue, 


forth, not the identical strains he has swallowed, but 
strains so very like them that every one who is well 
read in in the science can trace them to their celebra- 
ted originals. An abundance of publications are now 
pouring forth in this manner, upon the American 
churches, from various sources, and the country per- 
haps may ere long be deluged with them. 

All this shows, however, that there must be some 
improvement in the rhythm of psalm and hymn tunes. 
The models in use three centuries ago, have lost, in a 
great measure, their interest, especially as in modern 
times we sing them much slower than after the priin- 
itive method. The point of duty now is, to avoid op- 
posite extremes. Men who are pouring forth volume 
after volume upon us in quick succession, have no idea 
that one fiftieth part of what they pubtish, will retain 
its hold upon the public favor. But at present they 
can sell it. It makes the trade lively: and when the 
public refuse longer to be imposed upon in this man- 
ner the adventurous fabricators must turn their atten- 
tion in some other direction. 

The work of adaptation amid so greata multitude of 
specimens is often very difficult. Where choirs have 
from two to four or five large collections of music be- 
fore them, they are not easily kept within moderate 
bounds. 

But this difficulty for aught we can see, must be 
left to heal itself. Good sense will ultimately prevail. 
Musicians will again be restored to their senses. A 
| man going to a religious meeting never carries halfa 
| dozen hymn books of different kinds in his pockets ; 
| why then, is it necessary to have before him so many 
large books full of tunes, when after all, a single tune 
| will answer the purpose of adaptation for some score 
ofhymns? The thing is preposterous. If the tunes 
were sufficiently select, and properly arranged asingle 
| volume would suffice for all the purposes required, 

Most of our music books (perhapsall) need improve- 
ment in their character: but taking them as they are 
at the present time, it might be well to adopt some 
convenient systems of classification Movements are 
now so various and dissimilar in cheir character and 
effect, that the old classification of major and minor 
keys, nnder the several metres of hymns, will be com- 
paratively of litte use. And among other things, sev- 
eral distinct varieties as to movement should be pomt- 
ed out. The slowest tunes, such as Old Hundred, 
Winchester, Dundee, St. Bridges, Derby, St. Mary's, 
&c., might for instance, be classed by themselves, as 
applicable to hymns that are deeply solemn, medita- 
tive or pathetic. A second class, less slow, might em- 
brace such as Quito, Repose, Dunchurch, Retirement, 
Hudson, &c. as applicable to hymns less strongly 
marked by the above characteristics. A third class, 
still more lively, might embrace such as Uxbridge, 
Duke-Strest, Ward, New-Cambridge, and Dover. A 
fourth might be formed for spirited description or nar- 
ration, such as Park-Street, Vanhall’s, Warwick, and 
Oakland. A fifth for hymns that are didactic and un- 
poetic, might contain such as Sterling, Peterboro, and 
| Cambridge. Let the classes thus made out be associ- 
ated with certain psalms, or hymns of specific charac- 
ters, till one set of associations will bring others to 
mind. ‘Old Hundred, for example might be asssocia- 
ted with the L. Metre Doxology : the character of this 
Doxology might readily find its like in the 17th and 
the 117th psalms of the same metre. In some such 
way as this, the business of adapting music to words 
might be greatly simplified ; and the mere labor of 
classification would serve to refresh the memory and 
improve the taste. 

In general it may be said that the movement must 
be more or less rapid or moderate, in proportion to the 
rapidity or slowness in which the thoughts naturally 
succeed each other in the words of the psalm or hynsn. 
This principla is perfectly intelligible. It cannot be 
gainsayed or misunderstood. Let it be applied with 
common sense, and persevering industry, and it will 
effect much in favor of musical expression, when oth- 
er things are substantiully right. Hastings. 


On Song Writing, 


A song for music should consist only of one sub- 
ject or passion, expressed in as few and soft words 
as possible, Since the refinement of melody, and the 
exclusion of recitative, a song which usually recapitu- 
lates, illustrates, og closes a scene, is not the place for 
epigramatic points, or for a number of heterogenous 
‘thoughts and clashing metaphors, if the writer has the 
least pity for the composer or love for music, or wish- 
es to afford the least opportunity for symmetry in the 
air, in his song, | say again, the thought should be 
one, and the expression aseasy and laconicas possible; 
but, in general, every new line in our songs introduces 
a new thought, so that if the composer is more tender 
of the poet’s reputation than of his own, he must, at 
every line, change his subject or be at strife with the 
poet; and in either case the alternative is intolerable. 

In an air, it is by reiterated strokes that passion is 
impressed ; and the most passionate of all music is 
perhaps, that where a beautiful passage is repeated, 
and where the first subject is judiciously returned te, 
while it still vibrates on the ear, and is recent in the 
memory ; this no doubt may be, and often is, carzied 
too far; but not by men of genius and taste. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF NOTATION—intended ¢ 
promote the more gencral cultivation and the more just 
performance uf Music, by Josiaun Warren. This isa 
very small book, where printed and published the 
author does not tell us. [He has spent some time in 
teaching music and like thousands of others, has seen 
the ertppling effect of singing lessons in the old meth- 
od or round note system, There is, indeed, scarcely a 
(we believe not one) person who has given his atten- 
tion at all to music but is ready to make, as many do, 
the remark, “well [ have often thought that there 
could be some other way of teaching music that would 
be easier to learn.”” Like the universal doctrine of a 
future state, believed in all lands, and forming a basis 
of all religions, the idea that there could be and ought 
to be some less laborious process of learning MUSIC 
has been universal. And not a few have tried to pro- 
ducea more simple system of notation, But for want 
of means or education they have been obliged to bury 
their thoughts in their own memories. 

Mr. Warren takes the right ground that something 
ought to be done. But in our upinion, he has not done 
much tu simplify the science. For notes, he uses 
large round or square dots ona staff of six lines, which 
staff represents chromatic degrees. In writing his 
music, the notes are placed on the staff higher or low- 
er according to the chromatic degrees of the intervals. 
To represent this way a series of scales, takes up too 
much room, The plan of representing lengths is 
complicated. We,have been able to discover one good 
idea in this book, This might be of essential use, 
though no serious difficulty arises now without it. 
The idea is, that of drawing a thick mark under the 
note or notes which occur at one beat, one or more 
such marks under a note which occupies one or more 
beats, thus :— 


EXAMPLE, 
Key of C, 
QF 2 82-4 


— 
THE SAME IN THE OLD STYLE. 


Pe seainiindtoitatiimeaedeatcal 
“<n Ae CO aS! Se =f-=-0==f 











The idea strikes us as being exceedingly interesting. 
To mark the beats thus in music would take but little 
room. In the old way they could-be inserted in the 
stuff if necessary. In our new method—below the 
staff. It could be seen at once then what notes occur- 
red at a beat, and would as it now seems to us, facili- 
tate the beating of time correctly. Mr. Warren shall 
have the credit of this idea ‘We would say in general 
terms of his system, that it is in the first place partial- 
ly defective and imperfect: that it is in some respects 
more complicated than-the old, and that it is new in 
almost all respects in characters, Ac. so that the 
knowledge of it is useless except for that system. Al- 
though these remarks slay the book, we would not 
slay the man. Any man who makes an attempt, 
whether successful or not, to simplify an important 
science and render the blessings of a knowledge of it 
more general, is a philanthropist. 

‘In the improvement of any scignce—it seems to ue, 
that such terms and phrased are not decidedly 
wrong, had better-be retained, even in preference to 
new ones, which ina philosophical view might be 
superior. ‘But where in the creation did this book or- 
iginate? The paper looks like German paper. The 
printing ?—is it printing or wr'ting, or whatis it? If 
done on wood cuts it must have cost an age to make 
it. It looks as though it was written in the old reund 
sand, and by the new stereotype process, plates being 
taade, books were printed therefrom, one of which is 
before us. 
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Theatres, 


We regard itas a lamentable fact, that theatres are 
multiplying on every hand. It is true in the form of 
a rebuke whea the Saviour remarks that the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. The powers of darkness open every 
door, and provide every means from the most popular 
entertainments for the rien, down to ninepenny thea- 
tres to drag away the multitude in the broad road to 
Large and stately palaces are reared and every 
Adapted to all 
classes, other houses and shops do their part down to 
the dirty grog-shops to finish up the road to intemper- 


ruin. 
means of costly drunkery provided. 


anee. It is precisely the same with the vice of licen- 
tiousness, which from popular establishments down to 
the lowest brothel, help’on the mighty and fearful tide 
into the gulph of perdition. There are in this city 
about seven or eight’ grades of theatres, all tending to 
the same result’, viz:—the ruin of souls. Next below, 
comes the miserable circuses, holding out inducements 
for children'torattend at half price—6 cts., 3 cts., or 
nothing. Places of “amusement,” as they term them 
such as theatres, circuses, gambling houses, houses of 
ill-fame; and’ places of interaperance, are to be found 
in abundince in'this city, all at the present time well 
patronized by the blinded multitude. Thus iti8 seen 
the work of déath is rolling on through the various 
channels which are ingeniously opened to persons of 
every grade and trade. 

But what are the children of light doing all the 
While? A very important question this. ‘They 
building large and. magnificent houses for public (?) 


are 


worship, aud placing the rent of seats far’ beyond the 
¥each of more than half of the community. This is one 
thing they are doing. Is there any propriety in calling 
a 50 or $80,000 house a house of public worship? We 
think not. They are practically houses of PRIVATE 
WORSHIP, of the more wealthy part of community. 
What are christians doing for the GREAT MULTI- 
TUDE? This—and but little m¢re, some dozen or 
more Sabbath Schools are kept in operation separate 
from ihe regular churches; the children attend’ until 
about the right age to go to circuses ; they flien grad- 
uate from the Sabbath School, enter some one of the 
character above pointed out and theit end is easily 





perceived. 
city: i.e. with a large part of the youth, 

What'ought christians to do? With all the wealth 
in the hands of the friends of righteousness which they 


This is atl soemn ly true in regard to this 


actually poss¢ss—we may safely say that the means of 
attending on the ministration of the gospel should be 
afforded to every man, woman and child in the city ;— 
and these means ought to be adaptedin:style and taste 
A drunkard never thinks of 
going to a popular hotel, for reasons well known. It 
is therefore absurd for persons attending large churches 


to the various classes. 


to say, ‘let them eome to our church, there is room to 
spare.” A 
sense of honor to some extent; and shame forbids the 
poor to attend where all is magnificence and they can 
To use” a common adage and one for 


his is: virtually driving them away. 


pay nothing. 
which we must be exeused, becauseit is just the thing, 
they feel “like a cat in a strange garfet.’’ If by any 
means they are got there, they wish themselves away. 
It is vain to talk about it:—until the rich will consent 
dress and appear like the poor, or distribute abundant- 
ly of their goods and mix upen masse with them ia 
PUBLIC WORSHIP in its*true sense, the poorer 
classes will never come to our-churches. This state 
of things is taken advantage of by the gueat enemy of 
souls, who MORE WISE thanthe children of light 
has places adapted to all classes: But to return to 
the question : It would be the easiest thing in the 
world for four or fM® christian denominations in this 
city to build say ‘twelve chapels each for PUBLIC" 
worship. Let them’ he graded like Satans establish- 
menta for the multitude. Here would be at once—six- 
ty mew places—not all alike—but varying from the 
mote costly to the cheapest to (we repeat it) suit the 
maultitude. There are a plenty of laymen, who, not 
to-say, if they would use their wits, rather, if they 
would apply te the throne of grace, eould interest and 
instruct certain audiences, two hours every Sabbath, 





and not interfere with daily employments. If there 


were places for worship, meetings could be sustained. 
The chapels or houses might vary m expense from 5 
to $30,000 each. If they average $12,000 it would re- 
quire $720,000 to build them all; or about $130,000 
for erch of four denominations. And what is this 
when they can build a single church at an expense of 
$30,000? In the midst of the subject, we must leave 
off with a large account of responsibility against the 
churches, leaving them tv weigh and consider the 
matter. 


Tur Cat our or tHe Bac.—A book came ont in 
tHe fail designed for Common Schools, &c. (if we had 
one within reach we would describe it)—professing to 
be by Mr. A. N. Johnson. 
sometime before the change was made in the music 
master, and as wé¢ are informed, the title page was de- 
layed sometime until Mr. Mason received his dis- 
charge. Atthe time, we ventured to gacss, that Mr. 
Mason had a Lani in the thing and was working be_ 
hind the ctirtain.. Two of his books, by dint of per- 
severence had been crowded into the schools before. 
When the last (Boston Schdol Song Book) wag intro- 
duced, there was considerable grumbling on the part 
of’parents and others, that their children should be 
obliged to buy sd soona new book. The policy of 
this matter it seents, was two-fuld—first the immediate 
gain in the sales of these two books in the Boston 
Schools. anc& second, to affix to them: the seal of ap- 
probation, by being able to say, that they were “used 
in the Boston Schools,"’ and thus secure a latge sale 
in the country. Other books superior to these ha¥ing 
appeared, it is more than’probable, that the sales be- 
gun to diminish, and it was-time for Mr. Mason to 
try again. To do thisin his own name and crowd his 
book into the schools would sabject him to complaints 
and grumbling, from parents and others and liable to 
be charged more than even with selfish design in ma- 
king and selling books: What then? Why,—anew 
book is prepared by somebody and has Mr. Johnson's 
name attached as the principal editor—but it waits un- 
til after the choice’of Music Master for a title page. 
When the die is cast~it'comes out asa book designed 
for scools, Academiés, &c. Had Mr. Mason received 
the appointment, the title of this book would have 
probably to!d a large story about the Boston Scliools. 
But we have not got at the place where the cat was 
seen. We are told that a public writer, or a writer in’ 
a public print complains of the evil to which Mr. 
Johnson was subjected in consequence of Mr. Mason's 
dismissal, speaks of the new work which Mr. John- 
sot ha! prepared for the CITY SCHOOLS: Losing 
his ofice, he could not get it into the Schools, Mr. 
Baker receiving the office of Mr. Mason—is quite as 


anxious to introduce his‘own book. But to proceed— 


this “writer” thinks Mr. Johnson's book must be good’ 


because Mt. Mason had some interest init. Now per- 
haps we are wrong in the premises and may draw a 
false contlusion, but in‘view of the light we have, 
we conclude, that the book with Mr. Johnson’s name 
is substantially Mr. Mason's book. Mr. Johnson 
stands in the foreground and Mr. Mason probably 
stands behind the curtain. Things being thus acutely 
fixed, had Mr. Mason got the City Scools it would have 
been no marvelous thing if he had come forward and 
pleaded for the introduction of Mr.Johnson’s book (!) 
into the Schools. Whata fine plan this and how com- 
pletely frustrated by actualevents. One thing seems 
to us quite evident, viz: Mr. Mason would not aid 
in introducing a new book into the Schools in which 
he had no interest. 





Mr. Garcia's VocaL Axp Inrrumestat Concert 
pe Famite at Otp Camprincr.—We attended the 
Concert of the Garcia Family who were assisted by 
Senor de Ribas. Such is their standing as musicians 
and their well known ability as performers that any 
labored enconium on our part would appear superflu- 
ous. The performances was of a high order, though 
probably not well appreciated by the audience, and 
was well calculated to do honor'td themselves and to 
the science of music. We were particularly pleased 
with the Duetts played by Miss Julia and Emma, on 
the piano forte. They were executed in a style and 
with a precision’ that would do credit to performers of 
riper years. The Oboe im the hands of Mr. Ribas was 


It was ready for the press 





played in a masterly manner and appeared to good ad- 
vantage in an Air with variations arranged for the vi- 
olin by De Beriot. In fiae, there was a degree of en- 
ergy inthe whole performance which, combined with 
the pleasing. character of the music performed was 
worthy of the greatest commendation, 





Mosts in Eoypr.—The Handel and Haydn Society 
continue to perform this sublime composition of Ros- 
sini with increasing favor. Itbids fair to run as long 
as “Samson did, during the last season. We notice 
that instead of performing the piece as it is written, 
they entirely change the order of it, mingling the sec- 
ond part with the first, the third with the second, &c. 
We are a loss to account for this and can conceive of 
no good reason w'iy it is done ; it certainly adds noth- 
ing to the effect of the piece. There seems tobe a 
strong disposition among the solo singers to make the 
text conform to their singing, inst-ad of their singing 
to the text. Their alterations seem to them without 
doubt to be very pretty ; but they are unneededwand 
uncalled for. There is one fault and one that cannot 
be toostrongly reprehended, viz: that of making an 
accompaniment overpower a solo. We noticed in 
some of the solos that the voices of the singers could 
scarcely be heard. This is not as it shouldbe. Great 
care should be taken’ that the Orchestra should not 
overpower the singers. 





Present to 4 Misister —A subscriber in renewing 
his paper, forwards the sum necessary to secure the 
visits of the Journal for one volume to an esteemed 
clergyman ;snying: “I wish you to’ send acopy (of 
the Journal) to the Rev. Mr. ‘the Methodist 
Minister, which I propoge‘as‘a’ ptesent.”’ 








To interest 
bim in the cause of music he ** thinks that he knows 
of no better present,’ This isa wise step;—and it 
would be wisdom on the part of others to do the same. 
Make a present of the Journal of Music to your pastor 
for one volume and we will send it for $1. He can 
do much for music, and will no doubt when he knows 
whatto do. We hope that this class of our subscribers 
will find in our columns some things to interest and 
profit. 





Tue Puoxocraruic ReapeR—A complete course 
of inductive Jessons in Phonography, by S. P. An- 
drews and Augustus Boyle Boston, Phonographic In- 
stitution, Washington Street. This book is very neat- 
ly got up all the lessons being on engraved wood cuts, 
finely executed. 60 pp. Of the real merits of the 
work we are able to judge only from the acknowl- 
edged ability of the authors. The reform they are en- 
deavoring toc ffect is one of infinite importancce. We 
wish them much success. 

The Compiete Puonocrarnic Crass Book, con- 
taining a strictly instructive exposition of Pitman’s 
Phonogtaphy, adapted as a system of Phonetic shert 
hand to the English Language, especially intended as 
aschool book, and to aflord the fullest instruction to 
those who have not the assistance of the living teach- 
er. By S. P. Andrews and Augustus Boyle, Boston, 
339 Washington St. This appears very much supe- 
rior to any thing we have seen from the English press. 
The two books, ** Reader’? and “ Class Book,” are 
designed to be used together. A thorough study of 
this work will be amply sufficient to enable a person 
to write and read readily, the importance of which is 
now pretty generally acknowledged. 


sical Gazette” has made its appearance, under the editorial care of 
Messrs. A. N. & I, Johnson, and as it is said, devoted to the interests 
ofa dying cause. Mr. Mason is understood to stand at the helm. I, 
short—in the city it is regarded as Mr. MASON’S PAPER. The city 
schovls and nearly alf the choirs have gone “ by the board ”—have ei- 
ther pulled out their heads or broken the yoke. This paper will 
probably exhivit the death struggle to bold on tothe Country. BUT 
the country is GOING, light is spreading—the market is being sup- 
plied now with some six or eight new sacred music books—monopoly 
is bleeding and crushed genius is raising its omnipotent head—Aeads, 
we may say. Should this paper appear as an independent advocate 
for the cause of music, we shail welcowe it to the field: if a misera. 
ple tool of monopoly it will failto secure the public favor It ise 
mall sheet published at $1 per annum. if Mr, Mason and his friends 
subscribed $120 Sallars to encourage the “Preview ” (which did) gain 
the favorable notice of its Editor, they will feel round aftes $500 
before letting this godowm. We have no doubt tbat it will “ge.” 
and we say “go 1T.” 


_ A Corresponpet from Elgm Il. has the following remrrks 
in a late communication :—* Our village is not entirely insen- 
sible to the charmsef music. Wehave four churches of Evas- 
gelical denominations, and each con magntion has a very re- 
spectable choir—excepting perhaps the reewill Baptist. ‘The 
Pastors are Revs. A. J. Joslyn, L. Stuff, and ——Hicks. 
Mr: Hiram Hy gins Teacher of Sacred and Secular Music bas 
q class m the Baptist and Presbyterian Societies, and also a 
puvenile class numbering about 130 pupils. 
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0 We send hisnumber to some who are not now 
subseribets, hoping they will take sufficient interest in 
the subjeci of Music to subscribe for, and aid in the cir- 
culation of a paper devoted to the extension of correct 
musical knowledge an in duce their neighbors al-o to 
subscribe, It will be sent to clubs of five or more at 
$1 25 for 24 numbers. 


Library of Sacred Mnsi+, containing Solos, Duetts, Quartetts, An- 
thems, and Church Music ; adapted to the wants of Musical Assacia- 
tions, Choirs,.and the private circle. Selected from the Oratorivs o° 
Handel, Haydn, Meldelssohn, &c., together with original compositions 
from American and Eurepean authors. Edited by B. Wyman and 
G. P. Newell. New York: published by Appulonio & Taylor, 150 
Falton street.—Christan 4d. 

We have act seen the bouk. It comes out in monthly numbers. 





7 Come Sine THIS Round WITH mMe&.—By mistake this piece of 
music has been published wice. Our readers will please excuse 
the oversight. We havea plenty of the best music on hand and in 
preparation, and are sorry to lose an opportunity of continuing a 
fresh supply. Fe ae ET Oe RE 

Wesr Winpsor, Oxi0. —A correspondent from this place says:— 
Masic in this place is on the advance of whatil is in some of the 
adjoining towns. 


Notices or THrathes.—Sev an article on theatres 
in this number, and bear in mind what our sentiments 
are, as we shal! occasionally refer to them, giving some 
matters of general information. From these the read: 
er will draw the contrast between what is and what 
might be. 

Benefits,—Edmund Kean’s largest benefit at Drury 
Lane, yielded $3,774,—Talma’s great benefit at the 
Theatre Francais, amounted to $2,302,—Join: How- 
ard Payne's complimentary benefit at the Park The- 
tre New York, yielded $4,200,—William: Danlap’s 
complimentary benefit at the same house, $3,194,— 
Thomas A Cooper's complimentary benefit at+ the 
Bowery Theatre New York, $4,500. 


Prodigious pay for piping.—Jeuny Lind the Swed- 
ish cancatiice, whose name is already familiar in 
America, is engaged atthe opora at Berlin for four 
successive years, ten months each year, ata salary 
rather exceeding that of the Président of the United 
States. She receives a fixed'stipend of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, with the addition of torty dollars for each 
performance. Her two vacant months will be worth 

o thoasand dollars more; so that Mdlle. Lind will 

» in the receipt of the’ enérmoiis ‘annual income of 

rty-five thousand dollars for four years to come. 


New Lebanon Springs N. Y. 
MA ater-Cure Bstabiishment. 


from a letter by aftiend we make the following 
extract which may be of importance to the afflicted. 
Of the’ place he says :—~ 


‘The beauty of the scenery and salubrity of the 
air, is not often excelled in any country. The water 
is abundant and of all temperatures, from: ice cold to 
72 degrees Farenheit Ther. The mountain springs 
have been tested by the celebrated Chemists, Dr. Chil- 
ton of New York, and Prof. Avery of Hamilion Col- 
lege, and pronounced perfectly pure and soft. ‘The 
various Baths;as Plunge, Shower, Douche, Hose, 
Fountain, Eye and Ear, Cold or Warm; are eo con- 
structed; as to be cothfortable, inviting and easy of ac- 
cess by invalids at all times. The roomsare so warm- 
ed as to render them perfectly comfortable even in the 
coldest weather. Persons afflicted with either acute 
or chronic diséases, havé much to induce them to vis- 
itythis establishment. The water treatment has been 
particularly successful in the following complaints :— 
Rheumatism, either acute or chronic, Gout, incipient 
stages of Consumption, Dispepsia or Indigestion, with 
its train of symptoms, ag Headache, Constipation, Liv- 
er Complaint, Jeandive: ec. Itremoves ous. Af- 
fections, and the variéus forms of Fever, as ‘{'yphus, 
Billious; and Intermitting. It acts like a charm inall 
eruptive diseases,-as Small Pox, Measles, Scarlet Fe- 
ver, &c. All Scréfulous Complaints, and: diseases 
arising from impurity of the blood, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Fever sores, and boils are more successfully treated by 
water than by any system of Medicine. The expense, 
per week, is frém' $5 to $8, including board, medical 
advice and attendance. The patients are expected to 
bring two linen or cotton sheets, three woolen blan- 
kets, two comfortables and towels. David Cambell, 
Principal, N. Bedortira, M. D. Resident Physician, 
Dt. 8. Graham, Counselling Physician. It is located 
25 miles ‘east of Albany, 7 miles west of Pittsfield, 
Mass., and within an hour's ride of the Boston and Al- 
bany, the Hudson and also the Housatonic Railroads. 

_ [From the Boston Daily American Eagle, Jan. 8, 1846.] 

"BOSTON NUMERAL HARMONY "—Oa, Day 
& Brits’ Poonocrarny or Music.—This is the title 
of.a,new work on music, worthy the name of original, 
If there be any propriety in calling the Welheim sys- 
tem ‘* music for the million,’’ we would ‘su gest that 
this‘new book be styled ‘‘music for all creation” ; for 
it seems that every leanings: tribe and tongue can, in 
a few houts' instruction, be taught to read music by 
note, at sight. While the system is remarkably sim- 
pie, it is‘far more comprehensive and infinitely easier 














to learn than the old way. Though it may seem al- 
most imp sssible, yet it is true that a knowledge ofa 
tew definite things enables a persom to read pertecily, 
musi¢ in‘every key. Not making very great preten- 
siong to music, we can see tlrat the strong probability 
is that this system will svon b: come the most popular 
of the present day. We do not see how the old way 
can stand beside it, any more than an omnibus could 
sustain itself neara railroad. The difference betweev 
the two systems is greater than between traveling by 
steam and walking on crutches. Numerals indicate 
sounds—hooks and st:ms attached represent lengths ; 
one line is a staff. On two lines, used-as bass and 
treble staffs, five scales may be written. Old singers 
require no instruction. ‘The way is now open fur ev- 
ery man, woman and child to learn music, Indeed, the 
great treasures of wusic are unlocked to a single view 
May the worthy inventor, H. W. Day, A. M:,of the 
American Journal of Music, be abundantly rewarded 
for the labor and toil to which he must have sub- 
jected himself, in rendering the acqairement of a hith- 
erto difficult practical science, so easy and expeditious. 
The book seems to contain ‘tunes adapted to all metres 
incommon use. The elementary exercises, though 
scientific, are easy and well adapted. We are glad to 
see considerable space devoted to musical elocution. 
Music and elements.—80 pp.: published at No.8 Court 
Square, and-for sale by Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, 
5Y Washington Street. 





Read History.—Iit was a maxim of Cicero that not to know 
what happeuved before we were born, is always to'remain a 
child ; for what were the life of man; did he not combine pres- 
ent events with the recollection of past ages. 





 -PBusiucss tems. 








, formerly of ihis city, now in Bristol 
N. H. will act as agent for the Journal of Masic’, Also—Mr. 
L. 8. Ships, of Salem N.Y. will actas agent as above. And: 
all others who will have the kinduess‘so'to do, arti retain in 
their own hand a discount of "25 per cent. for their trouble. 

These political musical days render it necessary for those 
who desire a true light to’be’shed over the country on musical 
matters, to support an unttammelled musical press. 

Mason Ropcers:—We are glad to ‘see your signa- 
ture again if not your face. Please“ act as agent for 
the Journal, and retain the usual discount, 

R. F. Hazerton, who fomerly taught music in Low- 
ell, Mass., is successfully engaged in the business of 
his profession in Chicag>, N? ¥. 

G. Avams Business Intelligencer and Circulating Express, 


No. 2 Marlboro’ Chapel.’ Mr. Adams takes particular pains 
to accommotate customers for areasonable compensation. 


Messrs. ADAMS & Howe.—Their card will be found in 
the present number. They aré able mechanics in their line ; 
first rate at repairing printing ‘presses, and their charges are 
reasonable. 


Mr. Meavrr.I found afew days since among some old 
Convention papers, an'addréss before the Philomathean Sévi- 
ety, which it is ptéstred belongs to Mr. Meader. He can find 
it at the right of our desk, in one of those places of deposit for 
papers &c. safely laid aside waiting his order. 


Mr. Jas. L. Bowers, 








Communications, 


Fer the Journal of Music. 
Music in Dowell. 

In a place so entirely devoted to business as is this great 
“Manchester of’ America,” it is somewhat remarkable that 
Music has received the attention, which, ever since the first 
mill was founded, bas besn bestowed upon it, and it is gratify- 
ing to those ‘loving this grand science, to perccive the gradual 
but sure progréss it has made true the standard of taste is not 
so high as in Boston, nor indeed can it be, while the attention 
of musical men is so exclusively occupied in other things. To 
form a correct taste, the best authors must be carefully read, 
and assiduously studied, and this requires time, time which 
business men ¢annot afford, and hence, while in the one place 
the taste’remains in statue quo, in the other it is continually 
advancing. Moreover in a population whieh every three years 
undergoes an almost entire revolutiow, science cannot be ex- 
pected to make the rapid progress‘it does in places less chan- 
gable. Unequalled in regard to its common schools, Lowell 
may however yet rival its sisfer cities in the cause of musical 
science. The great majority of the churches are su plied with 
organs from ‘the best manufactories in New Engieed, for these, 
efficient players are easily obtained from among professed 
amateurs in the science. The books are the same as used by 
the choirs in Boston, and though the orchestras have been filled 
more by metbers than performers yet the “quartette” is rap- 
idly usurping the place of large unwieldy choirs which sing any 
way butin “time and tune.” ‘The city government have not yet 
introdueed Music into the’common schools asa distinct branch 
of education, but thé probability is that actionwill soon com- 
mence in regard to this. ‘There exists likewise two very good 
brass bands, one of which is led by Mr. Bond a distinguisbed 
performer upon various kinds of wind instruments, and these 

lay during the summer evenings in a manner similar to the 

ston Brass Band. Upon the Piano forte, there are quite a 
number of very excellent performers, and we doubt whether 
the best piano forte makers in Bostnn are patronized by any 
city more than by Lowell. All these things taken in the aggre- 
gate prove that the science is steadily advancing and may soon 
reach theplece and consideration Which ‘are’due to it. 











Cives. 


Edueation. 


Wintnror High Scnoot.—We percieve that our 
friend T. B. Adams commences the Spring term of 
his popular School on Wednesday the fourth day of 
March next. The New Musical’ notation will here 
be taught. Mr. Adams is to be assisted by Mr. Rob- 
ert Bickford and no pains will be spared to make the 
School interesting and profitable. Location—Hoilis- 
ton, Mass. 











Groton Academy. 

We recived, a werk or two since, a catalogue of this institution 
which was accidentally mislaid until now. , 

This is the Academy to which Messfs, Amos and William Lawrence 
have been so liberal in their gifts. I is now a flourshing and well 
endowed institution, having a Principal,a Preceptor, three wale, and 
two female’ assistants, The number of pupils hy the Catalogue is 
134, with about an equal proportion of mates and females. The ex- 
peuses are moderate, and the location pleasant and healthful. 


Eeacher’s Enstitute at HMitcpourg. 

This institute commenced its session on the 28th of October, and 
closed on the 7ih of November, A Catalogue of tts instructors and 
members has been laid on our table, from which it sppears that fifty 
males and eighty-five females availed themselves of its ad:antages. 
The institution at Fitchburg we understand to be one of four fem- 
‘porary schools for the purpose of initiating teachers into the best 
methods of ingtruction. The pecuniary means required for their es- 
tablishment was derived from the Hon Edmund Dwight, of Boston, 
who placed the sum of one thousand dollars at the disposal of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education for the purpose. We perceive 
that the members of the institute at Fitchburg have passed a vote of 
thanks to Hon. Horace Mann, and to Charles Mason, Esq. for their 
active labors in the establishment at that place, There can be no 
doubt of the great utility of the system to young imstructors, for whose 
aid it is benevoléntly destgued: 





Mayér Swilf, of Phitadelphiay hasteceived a letter from Gavelot, 
the sculptor, now in Paris, informiag the Councils of the completion 
of the statue of Stephen Girard, which he was employed to construct, 
and asking af¥ appropriation of 81000 to’deffay the expense of trans- 
porting it home from Paris. The letter was accompanied hy certifi- 
cated speaking in bigh térnis of the’excellence of the staine, atid sign- 
ed hy Mr. White, the Americamw consul at Paris, and others. The 
Philadelphia Councils have appropristed $175,000 towards complet- 
ing the Girard College. 








——<—<—<—<— 


Music in Boston. 








There has been considerable life in the Mu- 
sical world since onr last, several excellent 
concerts having been given and an unsurpass- 
ed operatic troupe tarried in our city in the 
interim. 

Concert BY THE Biinp.—The members of 
this renowned institution gave one of their 
unique concerts at the Mclodeon on the even- 
ing of the 28th ult., which, we were exceed- 
ingly gratified to notice was fully attended. 
Besides the interest which all could not fail to 
feel in the unfortunate pupils, and whose con- 
dition alone should be a sufficient inducement 
to draw the benevolent Bostonians, there was 
a rich and varied programme to feast the most 
fastidious ear, and which was received with 
warm applause. ‘This is the first concert they 
have given for several years, and it is cheering 
to know that so meritorious individuals are 
not neglected in their noble efforts to obtain 
musical proficiéncy. It is their intention to 
repeat the concert and we hope as numerous 
and respectable an audience will again greet 
them. 

Ture Sxippow Rocxs.—The greatest novel- 
ty we have chronicled for a long time, is the 
Rock Harmonicon, an instrument composed of 
forty rough pieces of stone, from the celebra- 
ted **Skiddow Mountains,” Cumberland, Eng- 
tand,—laia loosely on straw covered Slats and 
played upon with small wooden mallets, equal- 
ling themusic of the Piano and Music Glass- 
es blended. Mr. Arthur Nelson, the invent- 
or, has given several concerts to delighted au- 
diences—even more enthusfastic than’ those 
which attended the Swiss Beli Ringers. The 
music, as may be imagined; is of the most 
novel character ; combining the flowing sweet- 
ness of the harp, the exhilerating sprightli- 
ness of the piano, and the exquisite purity of 
tone of the violin. There is a kindof gentle 
waviness—a soft fragrance, if we may be al- 
lowed the expression,—that floats upon the 
ear with an indescribable chatm*we have nev- 
er seen equalled. And what makes all this 
fine effect truly wonderful is, that it all comes 
from unpoetical ‘rocks, the strangest and last 
source we'should’imagine for delicate harmo- 
ny. Mr. N. alsé: plays upon what he styles 





the “Masical Piné Sticks,’’ sixteen in number 
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and which produce a beautiful poetic elo- 
quence. Altogether these are the most sin- 
gular, simple and beautiful inventions we have 
ever listened to ; and only proves that there is 
melody in the mostcommon works of nature,as 
well as jn the most finished subtleties of art. 

Puituarmonic Concert.—This efficient 
and talented Society gave a most brill:ant en- 
tertainment at the Tremont Temple on Satur- 
day evening 24th Jan. The management, 
guided by the wost liberal enterprise, engag- 
ed the services of those talented artists Mr. and 
Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Frazer and Mr. Macder, 
and fairly surpassed all former efforts. Mrs. 
Seguin sung like a nightingale and was en- 
thusiastically encored in every piece. In‘‘l 
dreamt that I dwelt in marble halls,”’ the ap- 
plause waslong and deafening. Probably no 
woman in the country can give this popular 
ballad with the thrilling effect which Mrs. S. 
contrives to throw into it. Mr. Seguin’s rich 
bass voice was listened to with warm admira- 
tion; he gave ** As I view these scenes so 
charming,’ inan admirable manner, as well 
as several other elegant compositions. Mr. 
Frazer has a very pleasing voice, though we 
think he sometimes does not let it out with 
sufficient fullness. The orchestra was com- 
posed of about sixty instruments, under the 
leadership of Mr. Schmidt. The accompani- 
ments were not always in perfect time, and in 
one or two instances notin tune. Mr. S. was 
indefatigable in his exertions to prevent these 
errors, but could not effectually do it. The 
management of the Society deserve the high- 
est credit for their unwearied and very suc- 
cessful endeavors to present the best music in 
the best possible style, and we are much pleas- 
ed to see them so generously sustained. 

Boston Musicar Ixstitut®.—This society 
after a retirement trom public effort for two 
years, have brought out the Oratorio of “ Jo- 
seph and his Brethren’ ina very creditable 
style. They have performed it twice tothe 
great satisfaction of many musicalcritics, and 
the very general acceptance of the public. 
If our friends wish to spend a pleasant and prof- 
itable evening among the flowery paths and 
sweet wings of a brilliant musical field, they 
cannot do better than to visit these represen- 
tations. 

Tre Hanpet axp Haypn Society. continue 
to perform the masterly production of ‘‘ Moses 
in Egypt,’’ to overflowing houses. This great 
gem is destined to earn more and richer lau- 
rels than any of its predecessors. Each rep- 
resentations gives a nicer perfection, although 
but very few errors have been perceptible tn 
the three or four last evenings. 


Historical Sketches. 
° MUSIC OF THE BRITTONS. 








Among the ancient Cambrians, the greatest rever- 
ence was paid to their poets, musicians and bards, both 
in pagan and christian times. We have still’ some 
songs of very remote antiquity preserved is the Welsh 
language ; though they have been since set to different 
tunes, The fluctuating favour of miestrelsy in Eng- 
land resembled that of France, but we may be assured 
that British harpers were famncvus long betore the con- 
quest, and the botinty of our first Norman sovereign to 
his bard, is recordéd in doomsday book. 

Henry 5th in the thirty-sixth year of his reign, gave 
forty shillings and a pipe of wine to Beatrice the har- 
per's wife. All our ancient poems were sung to the 
harp on Sandays and other festivals, but in the legen- 
dary life of St Chsistophe we find mention made of 
the fiddle in the following old English lines : 

“Christophe hym served long, 

The Kynge loved melodye of fithele, and of song.” 

No instrument, however, was in such high esteem as 
the harp, whether this island was governed by British, 
Saxon, Dantsh or Norman monarchs. The poor min- 
strels bore’a very ill name, but they still had one 
friend who rescued their fame from the reproach at- 
tached to it, this was Walter Heming, who records of 
them the following incident. 

In the year 1971, a short tiure before Edward the Ist 
ascended the throne, he took his harper with him to 











the holy land, and when Edward was wounded with a 
poisoned knife at Ptolemais, the faithful musician hear- 
ing astrugele, rushed into the royal apartments and 
killed the assassin. Edward should have bore this in 
mind, and have cherished the minstrels for the sake of 
this instance of fidelity, but it did not make him spare 
his brethren of the tuneful art in Wales. The institu- 
tion of the midsummer far at Chester is traced up to 
Edward the confessor, when Leofric, Earl of Chester 
among other grants to the Abby of St. Werberg, in 
that city established a fair on the festival of the Saint 
to whom it was dedicated, and in honor ordained that 
all persons of whatever description, vagrants or vaga- 
bonds, that should be assembled there at that time, 
should be safe, provided they were guilty of no new 
offence. During the reigu of Edward 2d such exten- 
sive privileges were granted to the minstrels, and so 
many dissolute persons assumed their character, that 
their conduct became a serious public grievance ; and 
the king made a regulation that there should be none 
but four regularly appointed minstrels of honor, unless 
desired by the master of the house, and to the lower 
class of people, that none should come unless desired. 

Stowe, whose authority we have frequentiy quoted, 
informs that very considerable sums were set apart for 
the liveries of minstrels. The same writer, also,gives 
us an account of a kind of pageant or exhibition, which 
was performed for the entertainment of the young 
Prince Richard, son of Edward the Black Prince, on 
the Sunday before Candlemas 1377, wherein he men- 
tions the following musical instruments—trumpets, 
sackbuts, cornets, shawns and minstrels with innu- 
merable torch lights, and they rode from Newgate 
through Chepe, over the bridge, through Southwark 
to Kensington and Lambeth, where the young Prince 
remained with his mother, his uncles the Royal Dukes 
and other;noble Lords. These instruments were well 
suited to a procession, but certainly would have been 
too noisy if played in a room 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF 
Musie in Turkey. 


Music was first introduced into Turkey in the year 
1047 of Hegira, which was 200 years ago under the 
reign of Amurath by one Schahouli, who carried it to 
Constantinople and it was brought to perfection under 
Mahomed the 4th, as well the instrumental as the vocal 
parts. The Turks are indebted to prince Cantimer for 
the notes which some of their music is composed of. 
Before him they made use of letters and figures as the 
Greeks and Latins used, but this use of notes did not 
long continue in theempire. The Ottoraans returned 
soon to their ancient method of composing and execu- 
ting from memory which was not the way to have 
among them a method sure, exact, and uniform, to 
support this art. They are however more rich in the 
melody of their semitones than we are, of which they 
have twenty-fourin number. Music is reckoned essen- 
tial in their education, but itis that of the modern Per- 
sians which they adopt. They make use of nineteen 
different instruments of music, one of the most agree- 
able they call the tambour. Itis strung with eight 
cords, seven steel and one of brass with a long handle 
on which isa division for fingering the notes, and 
with this instrument they can play any overtnre.— 
The author has added two tables in which he has 
transposed the Turkish music to\European notes. This 
work although it may not] serve to enrich the music 
of other nations, will undoubtedly contribute to make 
known that of the Greeks and Latins, the antiquity of 
which hitherto has been but little understood. 














Foreign. 

Arrival of the Hibernia’ 

This long and anxiously looked for steamer, 
arrived a few days after the issue of our last 
number. The inteligence brought by her is of 
the most cheering character. It willbe recol- 
lected that advices, brought but a few daysbe- 
fore by a New York packet, announced the 
positive resignation of the popular Peel, which 
embraces more real talent than any other that 
could be commanded in England. and the ad- 
vent of the Russell ministry. The latter acted 
but a few days, hardly enough to say at all, 
when Peel and his line of statesmen were re- 
instated, and things now proceed under the 
old and salutary regime. By it, two of the 
most momentary issues of the last quarter of 
a century will be amicably settled, viz: the 
opening of the ports of England by the enact- 
ment of the great ‘*‘ Corn Law,” and the ad- 
justment of the Oregon dispute by a manly, 
politic arbitrament. 

The President’s message had not received 
that attention it otherwise would, had affairs 
at home been more quiet. The London 





Times, however,—the voice of the British 
press,—speaks very highly of its literary and 
‘generally healthy tone. 

The Liverrcot Corton Market remains 
firm, there being a constant demand and ad- 
vanced prices, 

In Irevanp, murders and outrages still con- 
tinue. Repeal associations continue to be 
held and advocate their doctrines with a bold- 
ness and energy that must eventually result in 
a better state of things in down-trodden Erin. 


From English papers we gather the following : 

An order has lately been received at Birmingham 
for forty thousand stand of arms from the government. 

Viscount and Vicountess Cambermere have distrib- 
uted as Christmas bounties to tenants, largely of beef, 
bread, blankets and clothing. 

The editor of the Pictorial Times examines Mr. 
Cushing’s pamphlet on the Oregon question by giving 
long extracts, which set forth the superior claims of 
the United States to that country and merely passes 
them by saying in substance that he (Mr. Cushing) 
is a saucy Yankee. Mr. Cushing's arguments are 
clear and satisfactory that our claim to the whole coun- 
try is valid. The last clause of the editor's remarks 
is as follows :—“It will be a sorrowful day in England 
should the sword be drawn on our foster brothers,— 
but if they will rouse the slumbering lion they must 
blame nothing but their own temerity.” 

The Emperor of Russia has lately made a visit te 
Pope Gregory XLV of Rome. The interview seems 
to have been favorable to the interests of popery in 
Russia. 

Mr. George Smith, Manchester, Eng., has invented 
a new aitachment to the Magnetic Telegraph, which 
discards all arbitrary signs, actually pointing out with 
precision and rapidity all the letters of the alphabet on 
a dial plate. 

One of the English papers contains an account of a 
newand very simple instrument for putting out fires in- 
stantaneously, without water. A gasseous vapor is 
forced into the flame and annihilates it,without the least 
injury to the furniture. Frequently more harm is done 
by the water, than the fire. Mr, Philips, the inventor 
of the above named instrument, calls it his ** Fire An- 
nihilator.”’ 

On Christmas eve, a Norfolk train, traveling at the 
rate of fifty miles per hour, was dashed off the rail- 
way, killing, wounding, and mangling many of the 
passengers and smashing cars. 

Potatoes are selling in London at 5s. (about $1 25) 
per hundred weight. The market was well supplied, 
but an effort was being made to keep up the price. 

A Tom Thumb dwarf is being exhibited in London, 
who is 16 years of age and only 34 inches in height— 
has not grown an inch since he was four years of age. 

A late number of the Paris Constitution says, that 
orders have been sent by the Minister of Marine, to all 
the ports, for experiments to be made in heating the 
— of steam vessels with spirits of wine instead of 
coals. 





Musie in Vienna. 

Dreyshock has given two concerts in Vienna during 
the present month* His left-hand performance of 
“‘God save the Queen,”’ produced a great sensation. 
His octave playing, and vibrating a single note of a 
group struck at once, are the peculiar features of this 
great pianist. Molique has given one concert, that 
was not fully attended, for which the critics remon- 
strate with the Viennese in forcible language ; the fact 
is the musical world is uow distracted with novelties, 
and Berlioz and David monopolise, for the present, the 
patronage of the ditettanti. Molique is highly esteem- 
ed for his compositions, as he deserves to be, but some 
of the critiques think his violin playing deficient in 
variety of coloring; for my part, the excellence of his 
music blinds me to the defeets complained of in bis 
performance. *Dec. 


Congress, 

Nathing worthy of special notice has oc- 
curred in Congress since our last issue. The 
Oregon question seems to be the all absorbing 
theme. It is to be hoped, and it is indeed 
believed, that this matter will be amicably 
settled without involving the country in war 
and"bloodshed. Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem. The latest news from Washington 
embraces the corespondence between the Brit- 
ish Minister, Mr. Pakenham, and the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Buchanan, in which the 
former makes some proposals on the part of 
his government to submit the question in dis- 
pute to the arbitration of some friendly sover- 
eign or state. This proposal was rejected by 
the President. 
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News Items, 








We hear nothing yet in this country of any attempts 
to construct atmospheric railways. Successful exper- 
iments have been made in England. 


We learn from England that a new paper has lately 
been established in Boston, called the Aurora, printed 
partly in English and partly in Spanish. Its object 
is to effect the abolition slavery in Cuba. 

it is estimated that there are, in the state of Ohio, $10,000,- 
000 werth of hogs. Kentucky will turn oat 90,000 hogs, this 
year. 

‘The Governor of New Hampshire has appointed Thursday, 
April 2, as fast day. y 

It is said that the Germans are seldom afflicted with con- 
sumption, and this is attributed to the strength of their lungs, 
acquired by exercise in vocal sounds. 

Forefather’s Day was celebrated in a brilliant manner at 
New Orleans. ‘l'oasts, songs, and speeches were made in ob- 
servance 

Population.—The aggregate population on the surface of 
the known habitable. globe is estimated at 895,300,000 souls. If | 
we reckon with the ancients, that a generation lasts 30 years, 
then in that space, 895,300,000 humana beings will be born and 
die ; consequently 81,760 must be dropping into eternity every 
day, 3407 every hour, and 36 every minute. 4 

ae ge carried on in St. Louis to a perfectly appal- 
ing extent. The Republican gives an account of one of the 
establishments of that city which has made arrangements to kill 
and dress one thousands hogs per day! An immense amount 
of beef and pork is here put up for the English market. 

It is said that those recently employed in the census of Bos- 
ton, met with but three unmarriea ladies, whose ages exceed 
thirty—taking their own word for it! 

The editor ofa morning NY. paper says that in a friend's 
pened store he observed a can which was labelled ‘Syracuse 

olasses,’ the lettering clearly, boldly and handsomely done. 
On inquiry, he fousd that the grocer had sent two cans toa 

ainter to be lettered ‘Santa Cruz,’ and ‘N. O. (New Orleans 
olasses.’ When the vessels came back, one was labelled 
‘ Syracuse,’ and the other‘ No. Molasses.’ ‘That will do. 
* Col. Crockett says, popularity is like soap, it hardly stiffens 
before it goes back to lye and grease again. 

An‘application of soft soap to the head is said to be an ex- 
cellent cure for Jove. 

Judge Story in England.—The London Morning 
Chronicle announces, at the close of an article on the 
life and charaeter of the late Judge Story, that a plan 
of subscription was on foot, of members of the Bar and 
emineat Solicitors, to offer to the benches of Lincoln’s 
Inn, a marble statue of this eminent man, **whose im- 
mortal works are equally estimated in the mother 
country and the United States. 

New Year's Day in Washington —A correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sun says :—*Those venerable relics 
of the old time, Mrs. Madison and John Quincy Ad- 
ams, kept open house as usual. They were visited by 
hundreds of real friends who do not call for the par- 
pose of testing the contents of the sideboard. Last 
year you all remember that after all the bustle was 
over, Mr. Adams paid a visit to Mrs. Madison and galu- 
ted her inthe old fashioned way by kissing her.” 

It is a remarkable fact that in all the schedules ever 
presented by bankrupis, an instance was never known 
where any portion of their losses was set down as so 
mueh paid for advertising. Indeed it is questionable 
if aman in the babit of advertising ever becomes bank- 
rupt. . 





Yankee Galluntry.—A ‘notion seller’’ was offering 
Yahkee cloeks, finely varnished and colored, and with 
a looking glass in tront to a certain lady not remarka- 
ble for personal beauty. “Why, it’s beautiful, ” said 
the vender. ‘Beautiful indeed! a look at ‘it almost 
frightens me!’ said the lady. ‘‘Then,marm,’’ repli- 
ed Jonathan; “I guess you had better buy one that | 
hain’t got no looking glass.” 


™ Men of the noblest dispositions think themselves 
the happiest when others share with them in their hap- 
piness. 

One cannot see all of a man or woman by placing 
them before a wirror. 

A Mammoth Gridiron.—England is so completely paved 
with rail-ways, that, viewed from a height, it appears as if a 
monstrous gridiron bad settled upon it. 

‘ There’s more in that boy’s head than you thiak for,’ said 
Snubbs to Stubbs. ‘Yes,’ replied the latter, the boy at the 
same time giving his head a most vigorous scratch, ‘he evident- 
ly feels it.’ 

Aldermanic.—There is a woman in New York who weighs 


It 1s said her beau 


ows when she ‘ puts her foot down.’ Weil 
he may. 





Two travellers having been robbed in a wood, and tied to 
trees at some distance from each other, one of them in despair 
exclaimed, ‘I am undone! * ‘Are you?’ said the other, ‘then 
I wish you’d come and undo me.’ 

Man is more faithful in regard to the secrets of others, than 
of his own. Woman on the contrary, keep their own secrets 
better than those of others. 

The Post says that Prince Albert frequently wears his boots 
on his head aad his hat on his feet. ‘’his is dountless the priv- 
ilege of royalty. 

Seest thou a man diligent in his business he shal! stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men. 

News.—The word ‘news’ literally signifies intelligence from 
all quarters. ‘This definition appears rational when we consid- 
er that the word is composed of the initials of the tour cardinal 
points—N. E. W. 8. 

It is said that at the west, a “ three story house” means the pig on 
the fluor, the victim of insect persecution on the bed, ‘and a row of 
fowls roosting on a stick above, 

Curious Verdict.—Julius A. Varney, a nephew of Senator Varney, 
died lately at the Eagle Tavern, Albany, and an inquest having been 
held, the jury found the following sapient verdict: —“ The deceased 
died from consumption, and, as the jury believes by strangulation, 

A widow named Rugg, having taken a Mr. Price for her second 
husband, said she had sold her old rug for a good price. 

Annie Dervent. and her bashful adorer were gazing on the glory 
of asummer sunset:—“You seem animated by the scene,” said he.— 
“No, George, I shall never be Annic-mated tili 1 am your wife,” re- 
plied the affectionate girl. 

It is said that marriagable ladies are so scarce im Wisconsin that 
they put them intu museums as wonders. 

A Louisville paper tells of a man in that city, whose eyes have such 
an awful squint that they would look each other out of countenance 
were it not for the barrier which the nose forms between. 

We observe that the authoress of the clever paper ‘ Marrying 
a Fool,” in Graham’s magazine, quotes the old adage. 

‘ Little head, little wit; 
Big head, less yet.’ 
The New York Gazette says the old adage is, 
‘ Big head, little wit ; 
Little head not a bit.’ 
which is both better rhyme and reason. 

The once celebrated composer Abel, was walking in Rane- 
lagh, whilst the orchestra were performing one of bis Sinfonias 
extremely bad, as the leader had chosen false Tempos, (‘Time.) 

“Who leads to-day ?” asked an acquaintance, 

“Cain,” replied the mortified composer, 


“What Cain ?—I do not know him, 


Net him, who murdered ABEL.” 
M 


These letters in their proper place, 
Will show the world and thee, 


A cause of sorrow and disgrace, 
And sonrce of misery. 

The above will be explained by folding the upper hartly 
over the lower line of capitals. 

An exchange says that there is nothing more comfortable 
than a good cigar and alovely woman, We suppose by the 
same logic that a lovely woman cannot be put to a better pur- 
pose than being smoked. ‘here is no accounting for taste. 

The following whimsical Epitaph was inscribed on the tomb 
of a Dancing ~ Aten at Isrynylls in Breckhocshire, England. 

Man’s life is a vapor, 
And full of woes ; 
He cuts a caper, and 
Down he goes. : ‘ 

Aacharsis, being invited to a feast, could not be prevailed 
with to smile at the affected railleries of the common jesters ; 
but when an ape was brought in, he freely laughed, saying ah 
ape was ridiculous by nature, but men by art and study. 

An exchange paper advertises a patent medicine, which, to 
be effectual, must be taken internally and eternally. 

Merited Complinent.--Monsieur Thiers, when he was in Lon- 
don, went to see St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was stopped at the 
door for the customary fourpence. This he obstinately refus- 
ed, inquiring all the while, ‘Is it not one Cathedral?’ He was 
made to understand at last what the demand was for, when he 
said, ‘Ha! now I comprehend. Dere are so few great men 
in England, dat you make de people pay to see dem. It 1s 
very sheap.’ ¢ 

Tt is more from carelessness about truth than from intention- 
al lying, that there is so much falsehood in the world. 

Louis Phillippe bas now ten grandsons. No danger of the 
absence of a successor to the throne. 

When the people of Plymouth colony were reduced to great 
distress, by the war of King Philip, five hundred dollars were 
collected in Dublin, and sent to their relief. 

The Ladies of Lowell who have signed a remonstrance 
against slavery, hand in hand would reach a mile. 

A great grumbler grumbles at every person save one—and 
that one probably: deserves it the most—it's himself, 

Serenity of mind is nething worth, unless it has been earned ; 
aman should be susceptible of passions and able to subdue 
them. 

In a sing'e century, four thousand millions of human bemg 
appear on the surface of the earth—act their busy parts, aad 
sink back into its peaceful bosom. 

The planet Venus may’ now be seen, in clear weather, at 
mid-day, about three hours behind the sun, ana a few degrees 
north of the sun’s path. 4 « 

A damsel in Byshire, Seotland, having two lovers, and not 
knowing which to prefer, settled the matter by marrying one, 
and immediately eloping with the other. 

A Poetical Climax.—The address of the Carriers of the U. 
S- Journal to thcir patrons, on New Year’s day, commences 
thas : 

“Where Goose creek rolls her shallow flood 

O’er gravel, chips, and yellow mud, | 
The Capitol of Freedom towers 

Like a huge washbow! crowged with flowers.” 

















Brighton Market—Jan, 12, 1845. 


At Market 570 Beef Cattle, 2000 Sheep and 270 Swine. 250 
Sheep unsold. 

Pricss.—Becf Catt/e.—Extra $575 a6; first quality $525 a 5.50; 
2d. $4750 525; Sd. G4 a 450. 

Sheep.—Sales at 6, 4, and $3 ; ordinary Sheep from $2 to 2 75. 
Swine,—Half Barrows 41-2, At retail from 4 1-2 to6 «, 





* The Burlington Hawkeye of Jan. 8, has the fullowlng in regard te 
the Market in Burlington Lowa. 

WueE ar has also come down, The news from the east has de- 
pressed our market, The highest price now paid by our Millers is 
60c. The raege is from 55 to 60, 

Corn is coming inin considerable quantities and readily commands 
16 2-3 a bushel. 


Burlington Market. 





Wheat 65260 Butter 12 
Cora 15a 185-4 Ecgs 12 
Oats al5 Corn Meal 30 a 37 
Flax Seed 902100 Flour 425 a 475 
Hemp $50260 8 =Pork 275 a 300 
1 otatoes 16 
CHICAGO MARKET. 

Flour, $i0450 Pork, per 400, $3 2 400 

Butter, 12413 Potatoes, 

Eges, 18 








Advertisements. 


DAMS & HOWE, Machinists, builders of all 


kinds of Machinery, Lathes, &c., &c., No. 2 Spring Lane, Bos- 
ton. Repairing done at short notice. Cc. T. ADAMS, 
W. B. HOWE. 


SAMUEL M. HOBBS, 


DBwIUsT, 


30 SCHOOL STREET, CORNER OF PROVINCE, 


BOSTON, 


Attends to all operations in his profession, such as plugging with 
Gold and Silver fuil, setting beautiful Mineral teeth on pivot or Gold 
plate, polishing, extracting with patented instruments, destroying the 
nerves of aching teeth, &c. &c, &cy ina manner and at prices that 
cannot fail to meet the approbation of the refined and economical. 


EW MUSIC.—A new Collection of Church Ma- 


sic, The Boston Sacred Harmony or New England Collection 
of Church Music, containing new, original, and select Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Moitetis, Sentences, Services, Chants, etc., etc., design 
for the use of all religious denominations, adapted to every occasion 
ef Public Worship or. Private Devotion, and suitable for Singing 
Schools and Societies, Edited by T, Bissell, just published and for 
sale at Keith's Music Publishing House, 67 & 69 Court St. 
Boston Noy. 3, 1845. 15-4m. 














CARD.—Lessons given on the following branch- 
+ es of the science of Music, viz,,Organ, Piano Forte, Musical 
Composition, and the cultivation of the voice as taught in the most 
celebrated European schools of Music. Teachers from the country 
willfbe taught on the most reasonable terms. 
I. B. WOODBURY, 
No. 2, Odeon, Boston, Mase. 


7 IANO FORTES to let, by Oxiver Dirtson, 
135, Washington street. 


DWARD HARPER, FIANO FORTE MAN- 
UFACTURER, of Iron and Wood Frames, No. 84 Court 
street, Boston, Piano Fortes to let. 


GILBERT & CO., Piano Forte Manufactur- 
9 ers, at the old stand, 402 and 406 Washington street, Bosten. 
T. GILBERT, original partner of Currier. 
H. SAFFORD. 


AMES MANN, Taxipermist, and Dealer in Fo- 

reign and Native Singing Birds, No. 22 1-2 Water Street; (ep 
posite the office of the Boston Post,) Boston, Birds, Quadrupeds, 
&c., preserved in a superior manner, in all their pristine beauty, 
Satisfaction warranted. American and European Singing Birds 
Cages, &c, 


GHEET MUSIC and Piano Fortes constantly for 


sale by Oliver Ditson, 185 Washingtorstreet. 


1st PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYPES. 
LUMBES DAGUERRIAN GALLERIES OF PA- 
TENT PREMIUM COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
No. 76 COURT STREET, Boston, 
251 Broadway, N. York. 136 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
122 Baltimore street, Baltimore. Broadway, Saratoga 
Springs, Du Buquie, Iowa, and Douw’s Buildings, Albany. 

These Portraits have been awarded the First Premium, 
and highest honor by the AMERICAN AND FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTES respectively, at their exhibitions, and the 
MEDAL, at the great Boston Farr, (1844,) for the most beau- 
tiful colored Daguerreotypes ever produced; thus officially 
sustained in the position of superiority heretofore universally 
assigned them by the public. 

Constituting the oldest and most extensive establishment of 
the kind in the world, and containing upwards of a thousand 
pictures. Admittance free. 

((> Likenesses are taken every day, without regard to 
weather. ; 

Just published, and for sale as above, a spirited and most striking 
inegree® of the Hon, T. Frelinghuysen, from a Photograph by 

umbe. 

Plumbe’s Premium Apparatus (being a decided improve- 
ment upon Prof. Petzval’s German Cameras ) and Rights 
Plates, cases, Chemicals, &c., wholesale and retail. 





























Music Notice. 
B. A. BURDITT; 
Composer and Arranger of Military Music, and Lustruetor of 
Military Bands, 
No, 130 Cambridge Street, 


3% Music Arranged for Cotilions, Flute Clubs and. smal 
Orchestras at short notice. ~ 
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CARPENTER H. M. A, R. TROWBRIDGE. 


Key of 8° Major. 
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1. Hark! whatceles - tial sounds! W seas fills the air! Soft warbling to 4 morn, It sinikes upon the ear: Now all is 
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3. ale angel - ic host descend, With harmo - ny divine: See how from heaven a: bend, And in full chorus join: “ Fear not,’ say 
3. He comes, your souls to save From death’seter - nal gloom; To realms of bliss and light He lifis ye from the tomb; Your voices 
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4 Glory to God on high! Ye mortals spread the sound, And let yourrap - tures fly To earth's remotest bound ; For peace on 
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still; Now wild it floats In tuneful notes,Loud, sweetand shrill. Now all is still; Now wild it floats In tuneful notes, Loud, sweet, and shrill. 
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they ; ‘Great joy we bring : Jesus, your King, Is born to-day.’’** Fear not," say they; ‘Great joy we bring: Jesus, your King, Is born to-day.” 




















raise, With sons of light; Yoursongs unite Of endless praise. Your voices raise, With sons of light; Your songs unite Of endless praise. 
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rth, From God in heaven, To man is Peres At Sel? birth, For peace on earth y Send God in ‘heaven, To man is given re AE birth. 
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1. Once more before we part, Bless the Redeemer’s name Let every tongue and _ heart Praise and a - dore the same. 


as Ces 1 a ek 
Ls Lord in thy name we come, Thy blessing nowim - part; We metin Je - sus’ name, In Je ~- sus’ name we part. 
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3. While on thy ho - ly word We'll live, and feed, and grow; Go on toknow the Lord, And _ prac - tise what we know. 
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WESTWARD, HO!—Temperance Glee. 

















Spirited, ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR TRIS WORK. 
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cones Some spir-it weft our mountain lay; To distant groves and glens away; E’en so the tide of empire flows, Rejoicing as it westward flows. 
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2.The woodland ring with song & shout,—As though a fairy hunt were qut! E’en so the voice of kindness cheers, The hearts of hardy mountaineers. 
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3.The forests fall and cities rise, And homes and hamlets greet the eyes. Productive soils and fragrant air, The business hum of life are there. 
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4. Then westward ho! Then westward ho! We ’ll on our setlaaii journey go:—The hope of future good impels, And oft of wealth and honor tells. 
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Ist time. 2d time. 
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To refresh our weary way, Gush the crystal fountains, As a pilgrim band we stray, Cheerily o'er the mountains, Stray Cheerily o'er the mountains. 
Ist time. 2d time. 
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To refresh our weary way, Gush the crystal] fountains, As a pilgrim band we stray, Cheerily o’er the mountains, StrayCheerily o'er the mountains. 
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stray, Cheerily | o'er the mountains, ‘SirayCheerily o'er the mountains. 
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